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The earliest direct reference to the dancing-girls of Central
India which I can find is made by the Chinese traveller Chau
Ju-Kwa in his work, Chu-fan-cM, dealing with the Chinese
and Arab trade of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.1
Speaking of Guzerat (p. 92) he mentions "four thousand
Buddhist temple buildings, in which live over twenty thou-
sand dancing-girls who sing twice daily while offering food
to the Buddha (i.e. the idols) and while offering flowers."
He also speaks of similar customs in Cambodia (p. 53). They
are here called a-nan, derived from the Sanskrit word ananda,
meaning " joy " or " happiness." 2

We hear little more on the subject till the seventeenth
century, when the French traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier a
made his second journey to the East (1638-1643). In describ-
ing Golconda (five miles west of the modern city of Hydera-
bad) he says there are over 20,000 public women entered in
the Daroglia's [sic] register. They danced before the king
every Friday. In the evenings they stood before the doors of
their houses and as soon as they lighted a lamp or candle all
the drinking-places were opened. No tax was levied on the
women, for they were looked upon as the chief cause of the
large consumption of tari, which was a Government mon-
opoly. No mention is made of the women dancing in the
temples, but from the evidence of other writers it seems very
probable they did this in their spare time !

We shall return to Hyderabad (Nizam's dominions) later
when giving the most recent information, but we now pass
on to the east coast and examine the evidence given by
W* Ward, the Baptist missionary, who wrote at the be-
ginning of the nineteenth century.4 He is speaking of the
temple of Jagannatha (usually called Puri), in Orissa. "It
is a well-authenticated fact," he says, " that at this place a
number of females of infamous character are employed to
dance and sing before the god. They live in separate houses,
not in the temple. Persons going to see Jugunnat'hu [sic]
are often guilty of criminal actions with these females."

1  Translated from the Chinese and annotated by Hirth and Rockhill,
St Petersburg Printing Office of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1911.

2  See Henri Cordier's Marco Polo, Notes and Addenda, 1920, pp. 135, 116.

3  Travels of Tavernier, translated by V. Ball, 2 vols., 1889.    See vol. i,
pp. 157, 158.

4  A View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindoos, 2nd edition,
Serampore, 1815-1818.    See vol. ii, p. 327.
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